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SINGING ROUND THE WORLD. 


To go on a musical excursion round the world— 
warbling the charming lyrics of Ramsay, Burns, 
and the later Scottish poets—in all places in 
every English-speaking country received with 
hospitality and heart-felt applause—and returning 
after four years with satisfactory results, seems to 
us a very delightful way of spending one’s time. 
We at anyrate cannot picture to ourselves a line 
of life more pleasant. It is gratifying even to 
know that there are persons qualified to exercise 
vocal powers in a manner so universally acceptable, 
The public singing of songs and ballads has become 
almost a lost art. The stage has no longer an 
Incledon or Braham. Sinclair, Wilson, Temple- 
ton, have passed away. Some of the finest pieces 
in the English drama can no longer be represented, 
simply because there is no one who can sing, or is 
willing to sing, in the popular style that pleased 
our ancestors. 

In this general dearth of vocalism, there casts 
up a family which fulfils at least the required 
condition of being able to sing the Scottish songs 
much in the style of Wilson and Templeton—not 
actors, nor with any pretensions to the histrionic 
art, but vocalists possessing a tact and taste, and 
a degree of literary talent qualified to afford an 
evening’s innocent amusement ; the whole, father, 
sons, and daughters lending a hand in the perform- 
ance. The group is somewhat interesting. We 
chanced to light upon the father, David Kennedy, 
about twenty years ago, at a very obscure place of 
public entertainment, and thinking there was the 
right stuff in him, we counselled the trial of his 
wings in a more pretentious atmosphere by singing, 
with illustrations, the songs in Ramsay’s ‘ Gentle 
Shepherd ’—wonderfully fine lyrics that in a 
popular way had dropped out of notice. The 
thing took. In asingle night Kennedy made his 
name as a Scottish vocalist ; and so on he has'gone 
ever since, fortified with the assistance of his 
family. Like a flock of nightingales, they go 
piping their way from country to country, every- 
where stirring up kindly recollections of home 


and its lyrical associations. Having just returned 
from a prolonged excursion, which included 
Australia, New Zealand, California, and Canada, 
David, one of the sons, has given an account of this 
remarkable family expedition, of which we propose 
to take some little notice. The book might have 
been improved in style by leaving out a variety of 
colloquialisms, but taking it as it stands it offers 
some graphic notices of the places visited, and of 
the adventures that were encountered, 

The father, mother, three brothers, two sisters, 
and ‘Cousin Tom’ as business agent, sailed from 
the Clyde in June 1872, and without adventure 
arrived safely at Melbourne. Here was a stay of 
three months, with a successful course of singing. 
There were numbers of Scotch in Melbourne, who 
came to hear the old melodies of their native 
country. We can hardly fancy the passion with 
which these colonists of all classes will go miles 
and miles to listen to such songs as ‘John Ander- 
son my Jo,’ ‘My Nannie O,’ or ‘Lochaber no more.’ 
For the time being they are in a transport of 
delight. Besides enjoying crowded houses, the 
Kennedies were charmed with the weather. The 
season was called winter, but it ‘was genial and 
bracing, and never very cold, with a sky generally 
cloudless and transparent. There was a sunny 
sparkle in the air that proved in the highest 
degree exhilarating. One seemed to be breathing 
brilliance—inhaling aérial champagne.’ 

After Melbourne, the next towns visited were 
Ballarat, Geelong, and some others, the varied 
journey being performed partly by railway and 
partly by stage-coaches. With a view to a’ more 
independent system of travelling the family bought 
an American wagon, with a square-built body and 
a glazed leather roof, the body being hung upon 
layers of leather belts, to accommodate the plung- 
ing and jolting over rough roads. Horses were 
also purchased, and an Irishman hired as driver. 
To this turn-out was shortly afterwards added a 
buggy, sufficient to accommodate two persons, and 
which was appropriated by two elder members of 
the family. With these vehicular accommodations 
a long round was performed to out-of-the-way 
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places, and then there was a short return to 
Melbourne. Next, a fresh start, and a wild 
journey to visit remote places, to which there was 
no other road than diverging tracks through the 
Bush, which had often to be taken at random, In 
their visits to Melbourne and other towns, the 
Kennedies had often occasion to come across 
‘Torturations’ exiled from England, who, after all 
sorts of shifts, were driving bullock-wagons or 
street cabs, in which last capacity they excelled, 
perhaps from their horsey proclivities in the old 
country. When sunk to an abject condition, and 
when they do not in despair drown themselves 
in the Yarra-yarra, as is too often the case, 
these hapless specimens of Torturations take 
to begging under the name of ‘swagmen.” The 
loneliness in travelling through the Bush was 
sometimes relieved by the appearance of a swag- 
man on the horizon. ‘The swagman or tramp is a 
kind of demoralised gaberlunzie, who trudges about 
from squatter to squatter and from township to 
township, begging food or assistance on his journey ; 
which journey is endless, and continues from 
year’s end to year’s end. The professional swag- 
man walks to live. One species of tramp is the 
“ sundowner,” so called from his habit of appearing 
at a squatting station about sunset, and asking 
food and shelter for the night. The generous 
“ open-door” hospitality of the early days, which 
has latterly been abused, is fast disappearing from 
amongst the squatters, and instead of his usual 
cold mutton, the swagman now gets the cold- 
shoulder. Sometimes the tramps accept work 
once a year, about shearing-time, at one or other 
of the sheep-stations, or seek occupation in a 
country town ; but as a rule they are migratory 
and lazy. An uninitiated person is very apt to 
confound the swagman with the foot-passenger or 
unemployed mechanic travelling in search of work, 
their equipment being the same—a “ swag,” or 
strapped-up bundle of sleeping-blankets, slung 
over the shoulder ; a “ billy,” or tin can, in which 
to make tea or coffee while camping ; and a small 
“ pannikin ” to drink water out of at any creek or 
spring. Now and then you see sailors and ship- 
stewards “swagging it” through the Bush, runa- 
ways from some lately landed vessel ; but the eye 
at once detects them as amateurs ; they have not 
the swing of the professional loafer.’ 

Arriving at a small village called Branxholme, 
it was resolved to give a concert. For this pur- 
pose, a wooden schoolhouse was secured, a public 
announcement given, and the pianoforte, which 
the party contrived to carry with them, properly 
adjusted. How any kind of piano should have 
been lugged about in these excursions seems 
scarcely practicable. We are told it was a square 
little instrument, four octaves and a half, made 
by special order in London. It stood upon three 
legs, which being screwed off, the instrument was 
packed in a canvas cover with two leather handles. 
When off duty, it was strapped to the back of 
the coach, and ready at all times for use. Never 


was there such a serviceable piano, or one which 
kept better in tune. The evening concert at 
Branxholme was well attended by persons from 
all directions. The scene was a little grotesque. 
While the audience were seated on school-desks 
and forms, the Kennedies had to sing on a platform 
composed of a brandy-box covered with a table- 
cloth. ‘The lighting consisted of our two coach- 
lamps, one at each end of the “ stage,” supplemented 
by one or two candles stuck in bottles, which we 
asked the front-seat people kindly to hold in 
their hands,’ When the place was crammed, 
some half-dozen people rushed in and took pos- 
session of a capacious fireplace, and the overplus 
of outsiders looked in at numberless holes and 
broken windows, It was altogether a success— 
a triumph to the attractions of song endeared by 
early associations, 

At a place called Dunolly, the party came across 
the locust plague, which had been devastating 
Victoria for several months. It was an awful 
affliction. The village shopkeepers had in terror 
put up their shutters and temporarily retired from 
business, ‘Clothing hung out to dry was subse- 
quently found to be pierced and riddled, window- 
blinds even not escaping. It seemed like a heavy 
snow-storm, each flake animated, fluttering, and 
whirring. The sky was laden with wings, Every 
step you took startled fresh clouds of the insects, 
They were about an inch and a half in length, 
somewhat like a grasshopper, and armed with two 
large, powerful, propelling saw-legs. The insects 
when we saw them were pursuing a southerly 
course, and many were the schemes put forward to 
get rid of the1a—some advocating the introduction 
of certain well-known locust-birds, others purpos- 
ing to dig trenches and build long lines of fires, as 
the most effectual means of riddance. The locusts, 
by the way, did not hear the conclusion of the 
argument, as they went steadily forward, and 
landed in the sea near Geelong.’ 

It was considered a daring thing for the Ken- 
nedies to attempt an overland journey from Mel- 
bourne to Sydney ; but nothing daunted, they 
set out on this expedition in March 1873. On 
being twenty-three days out, they crossed the 
Murray, and gave a cheer as they passed into New 
South Wales. There were some droll adventures 
on the road. Here is a specimen of the way they 
lived. ‘We make a start as usual in the early 
morning ; all the forenoon we wind monotonously 
through endless sheep-runs, with no companions 
but the tuneful magpies and occasional clusters of 
sheep. At mid-day we pull up at a creek and camp 
for a couple of hours. We unharness the horses, 
and tie them to the trees round about us—then 
one of us runs down to the creek to fetch water ; 
another spreads a white cloth on a sloping bank; 
and a third scrapes together chips, twigs, pieces of 
bark, and miscellaneous tinder, making a blazing 
fire against a tree-stump. By this time the sup- 
plies are out of the coach—a cosmopolitan diet of 
canned meats—sardines from Paris, herring from 
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Aberdeen, oysters from Baltimore, and currant- 
jelly from Hobart Town, Tasmania, While we are 
occupied with these, the “billy” is bubbling on 
the fire, and another large can is simmering with 
potatoes, The horses are busy crunching their 
maize ; our driver is bedding up the fire with logs, 
and fanning it with his old slouched hat. He makes 
us some capital tea, which we enjoy with the hot 
potatoes, en we stretch ourselves out in the 
shade, and enjoy a short dreamy siesta, for the day 
is warm. In half an hour we are up and bustling 
about, folding our table-cloth, collecting our tin 
pannikins, hooking our pail and billies to the back 
of the coach, collecting the horse-feed, and harness- 
ing the horses. We are careful, too, to put out the 
fire—there is a heavy fine inflicted on anyone who 
leaves anything burning in the Bush. The grass is 
dry, and a spark sometimes will set it ablaze, A 
brief look round to see that nothing is left, and we 
are off.’ 

Sydney is at length reached, and its buildings, 
parks, and harbour are described with a glow of 
admiration. There is apparently only a single 
drawback—the annoyance arising from the mis- 
chievous pranks of a class of untamable youths, 
called ‘larrikins,’ who go about in gangs of twenty 
or thirty, break street-lamps, maltreat policemen, 
tear down fences, hustle respectable people even at 
noonday, and at night commit assaults and rob- 
bery. ‘The larrikins have become a deep social 
nuisance ; but surely it is within the compass of 
law and government to deal vigorously with this 
intolerable evil. From Sydney the Kennedies sailed 
to Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, a distance 
of five hundred miles. Here, in this modern 
and thriving city, where Scotchmen are very 
numerous, they were received with much kindness 
both in public and private. They sung in the 
School of Arts, which has a fine capacious hall, 
adjoining which is an excellent library and read- 
ing-room. The sight of large public libraries and 
reading-rooms at the — cities in Australia, 
struck the party with delighted surprise. There, 
at the other end of the world are seen tables 
covered with the freshest newspapers, magazines, 
and reviews from the old country, and looki 
around you can scarcely realise the fact of being 
many thousands of miles from home. 

Still possessing the coach and team of horses 
which were shipped with them from Sydney, the 
party set out on a journey to Gympie, a distant 
town which had sprung into existence near some 
gold-diggings. Towns of this class have three 
ar: they are at first canvas, then wood, and 
lastly brick. a was as yet in the wooden 
stage. This was the most toilsome journey yet 
encountered. The roads, where there were any, 
were bad, the hills were steep, and everything was 
in a raw state. A passage in many places had to 
be cut through the dense scrub. e first night, 
accommodation was found at a wayside inn, kept 
by a Perth woman, who did her best to make 
the family comfortable. Next night, things were 
at a bad pass. Near the top of a terrible ascent, 
the coach fairly stuck. It was seven weary miles 
to Cobb’s Camp, a wayside house. As an only 
resource, the horses were unharnessed, and led 
off by the party towards this haven of rest, Patrick 
the driver being left in the coach for the night. 
Next morning, by means of a relay of fresh horses, 
the coach was brought forward. In the afternoon 


about four o'clock, Gympie was sighted, and never 
was town so welcome. ‘We were covered with 
mud from head to foot, and as we walked u 

the main street, a rumour spread that we hat 
arrived too late for the concert. But we set to 
work, had tea, put the hall in order, and at eight 
o'clock stepped on the platform.’ One reads of 
this with satisfaction. It shewed a determination 
not to be baffled. Maryborough, Rockhampton, 
and some other towns, were visited, and sung 
to. —— were held out to go to the 
more northern parts of Australia; but the party 
declined the invitation, and wended their way 
southwards towards Sydney. 

Experiences at some of the wayside hotels of 
Queensland were far from agreeable. ‘Three of 
us are quartered in one bedroom, and accommo- 
dated with what are called “swagmen’s beds.” 
The pillows are stuffed with straw, and the wisps 
stick into our ears. We sleep under the national 
tricolour—red, white, and blue—a rough red- 
threaded coverlet, a thin blue blanket, and a 
thinner white sheet. Another sheet separates us 
from the barred trestle beneath, and we feel as if 
sleeping along a ladder. One window serves two 
rooms, the partition coming right in the middle of 
it. As the window is open, and a breeze blowing, 
we try to shut it, but find the gentleman next door 
has propped it up with the hair-brush, The wall 
on one side is a wainscoted partition, and a cata- 
ract of rats and mice pours unceasingly through it. 
The other is the oat ale screen, and when we 
blow out our candle we are startled by seeing, in 
gigantic shadow-pantomime, the whole of our 
neighbour’s nocturnal toilet. Just as we are 
dozing off, we hear angry voices in the bar—a 
crashing of glasses, a scufiling of feet, yells, blows, 
and foul language—recrimination, threats, and 
female outcries for the police. Suddenly the 
sounds mellow down, and we know the combat- 
ants have been bundled into the open air. Lightly 
dressing ourselves, we hurry out,’ There ensues a 
horrible drunken brawl not to be described. 

On some occasions, there arose difficulties in 
preserving silence and order at the concerts, A 
rule was laid down that none should enter while 
a song was singing. This reasonable obligation 
occasionally gave serious offence, even in the 
case of ladies who should have known better. 
There was also the common rule: ‘Children in 
arms not admitted.’ But what could poor people 
do with their children? ‘Very often the fond 
mother would place her infant against the wall, 
saying: “Ye see the puir thing can stand!” 
and again it was no uncommon thing to see a 
father and mother dragging a suckling between 
them, almost dislocating its arms, till they got it 
past the door. In large towns this rule acted well 
enough ; but in the wide-settled country districts, 
where our concerts were advertised as much by 
rumour as by bills, people in ignorance of the 
“stern law” came long distances with children in 
arms, Then it was that our materfamilias had a 
pleasant duty to perform ; for my mother, taking 
compassion on her country-women anxious to hear 
a “Scotch sang,” looked after their babes in an 
adjoining room during the concert. Very often 
she had three or four of these valuable charges at 
once, the mothers coming out during the “ Interval 
of Ten Minutes” to pet the infants, or give them 
their natural nourishment.’ 
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At Bathurst, the Kennedies sold their vehicles} Moussoul and Abdallah started with the proas 
and horses, and went by rail to Goulburn, a} along with Tamula, the head chief of the Malays; 
distance of two hundred and fifty miles. At a| and then work had to be slacked a trifle, for the 
small seaport, they sailed in a vessel for Sydney, | best men were gone; and pursuant to Nizam’s 


We instructions, one of us, either Abou or myself, had 
. to make rounds, in a friendly unconcerned way, 


account of the island, and its decent orderly : 
inhabitants. As regards the people of Hobart | mong the men who were left, and take charge of 
Town, we are told they are in a marked degree | the castle. This was not so bad, as, by the chief's 
homely and hospitable, and during their stay the | order, Abou and I took our meals in the little 
party met with much private friendship. ‘ It was | room where the chief usually sat, and I knew that 
our happy a: to meet an excellent lady, the | bright eyes were peeping at me through the screen, 
grand-daughter of Niel Gow, and daughter | of and a warm heart was beating responsive to mine. 
geen Gow, the composer of Caller Herrin.” | pag 1 agreed with Fatima that she should never, 

e enjoyed the kindly hospitality of herself and ll 
her pleasant family. ‘They were very musical. | °Y word, look, or 
The good lady is a talented teacher of music, and | ©2¢ to guess at our intimacy and our meetings. 
her two sons are organists in the city. At her Old Abou, good old soul! often spoke to me of 
house we spent Christmas Eve and the last night | being absent-minded, and thought that my mind 
of the year.... The people of Hobart Town] was dwelling on my own people. On these occa- 
support a fine choral society. In their apprecia-| sions he would dilate on the happiness of the 
tion of the songs of Scotland they were not behind | Arabs, and how they were the masters everywhere 
island? on land and sea. I listened to him with plea- 

At Launceston, the Kennedies a their farewell | 8Y7° but the anxiety told upon my spirits, and I 
concert, concluding an elaborate performance with | 8°°W thin and pale. It was not for myself I feared, 
‘God Save the Queen,’ sung in parts to an enthu- | but for one now dearer to me than existence, and I 
siastic audience. The last of Tasmania, on sailing | could not but understand how dangerous discovery 
across the straits to Melbourne, was seen in magni- | would be for her as well as for me; for though 
ficent weather. Only one excursion in Australia | our attachment was most innocent, and I solemnly 
remained. It was to visit Adelaide. Here, fortune | regarded her in the light of one who was pledged 
did not desert the party. They travelled for a] to be my wife, yet I understood by this time the 
month, singing their way through sixteen towns, | Arab nature perfectly well, and knew that it would | 
everywhere drawing good houses, everywhere eating | be Mohammedanism or death. | 
lots of delicious grapes, everywhere cheered with} We had, by the time the proas returned, com- | 
rounds of — and everywhere noting with | pletely finished the me ue, save the steering | 


onsen e wonderful progress making in the | apparatus. Moussoul had kept his word partly ; he 
ortunately prosperous colony of South Australia. | brought a wheel, but no capstan, which, however, 

The next move of the party was to New Zealand ; | we contrived to do without. We went to work 
but how they got on there and elsewhere in their | vigorously, now having more time and _ better 
singing excursion round the world must be left | assistance, and in another week had her com- 
to another paper. Ww. C. | pletely rigged. Nizam had now been gone many 
weeks, and we became anxious for his reappear- 
ance; and Abou held a grand consultation with 
myself and the other two head Arabs. Various 
things were suggested; but Abdallah at last hit 
upon the truth—namely, that Nizam was enlisting 
: more men than he intended, picking them up in 
My time was now pretty well taken up. All day | small parties in the towns along the Arab coast. 
I worked away with the Papuans (who proved | Moussoul warned us to be on our guard. The 
to be exceedingly skilful boat-builders) at the | Malays were in bad temper, for the prize they 
pirogue, and at nightfall I passed delightful hours | had taken had been laden with tea. A great many 
with Fatima. I taught her English in part, and | had been killed, and the vessel, which was French, 
the principles of Christianity, which she accepted would have beaten them off, but for the personal 


- bravery of Abdallah and the few Arabs who were 
with eagemnem, and vowed to follow. Day by with him. It now behoved us, as the friends and 


{ day the necessity of eloping grew more clear, as) oonfdants of Nizam, to watch and see that the 


THE ARAB WIFE 
A TALE OF THE POLYNESIAN SEAS. 
CHAPTER VIII.—STRATAGEM. 


Nizam would never give me his daughter unless I| yfajays did not storm his castle, which they 
became a Mussulman, which, since I had known | pelieved was full of treasure. They had been 
Fatima, I was firmly resolved against. In fact I had | whispering among themselves that The Shark con- 
about made up my mind to steal the pirogue when | tained huge treasures, which Nizam had kept for 


finished, make off with what I possessed and my | himself, and that he had sailed away never to 


darling girl, and make a dash for Australia, There 
were charts and maps in The Shark’s cabins, and 
when Nizam came back, I could get them on some 
pretext. The pirogue when finished would require 
very few hands to sail it, and I could easily get 
Papuans to accompany me without much scruple ; 
all I had to do was to hurry, to continually hurry, 
the workmen, 


return. 

This was bad news, and I saw Abou look very 

ave. It was plain that it was false, since it was 

nown that the females of his household were in 
the castle ; and had he abandoned us, they would 
have gone with him. He would also have taken 
his best Arabs ; whereas he had taken good fighters 
indeed, but had left those in whom he had the 
greatest confidence, ‘Look here,’ said I, ‘good 
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friends—for we are all friends, are we not ! 
friends of our absent chief, and friends of each 
other. This is what I propose: We will go all of 
us separately among the Malays complimenting 
them, and saying that we have always bad luck 
when Nizam is gone. And we will make them all 
small — And I will propose to Tamula to 
make him a pirogue like this one of Abou’s, that’s 
nearly finished. We launch her to-morrow, and 
- will take him and the other chiefs, and have a 
east. 

‘Good, good!’ cried Abou. ‘I told you always 
that this boy was a well of wisdom.’ 

‘That’s not all, Abou. We will have races,’ 

‘Why, we have no horses.’ 

‘I don’t care for that. We will have a race of 
proas, with presents for the chief; and* we will 
enter with the pirogue, and have prizes, first and 
second, Tamula is sure to be slow, but we will 
let him win. Then we’ll have races for Malays 
and Arabs only in swimming, and give a handsome 
prize ; and a race for sampans for the Papuans, and 
give one of the barrels of palm-oil. Then they'll 
think so much about the races that they will 
forget to manceuvre against us until Nizam comes 
home ; and there will then be so many of us that 
we can eat them, if it wasn’t against the Prophet’s 
law to eat the flesh of swine.’ 

I never saw men so tickled by a poor joke. 
Abdallah seized my hand and nearly crushed it 
in his grasp. He was a tall fellow, with gigantic 
proportions, and as brave as a lion, Old Moussoul 
agreed to give the prizes from the chief’s store, 
and to get from the household, through the female 
servants, a rich shawl for the first prize, and gold 
bangles for the second for the proas. For the 
swimming prize the object chosen was a matchlock ; 
and for the Papuans a barrel of palm-oil. 

We got up from the conference with great cheer- 
fulness, and Abou went to look after the launch. 
Moussoul went up to the castle ; and Abdallah and 
I started to pay a visit of ceremony to Tamula. 
He received us graciously enough ; and we told 
him of our intentions, and asked his assent, as he 
was nominally our superior during Nizam’s absence, 
though in reality the Arabs were quite independ- 
ent. He caught at the idea eagerly—for. the 
Malays are frightful gamblers—and immediatel 
offered a heavy bet that his proa would beat us all. 

Abdallah said: ‘The Feringhi’s proa is com- 
pleted and being launched, and he means to enter 
it too. 

‘Let him, let him,’ he cried; ‘all the better. 
Will you take my bet ?’ 

I answered : ‘ Yes, sahib, I will; but you must 
let me use sail.’ 

‘Use sail, oar, everything ; I will use the same. 
Is the vessel launched ?’ 

‘No, sahib,’ I answered ; ‘but it is just about to 
be launched,’ 

‘We will go and see it,’ Tamula cried, jumping 
up, and immediately making long strides for the 
beach. 

We got there in a very few minutes, for the 
Malay town is close to the shore; but Abou was 
too quick for us, and the pirogue was afloat in the 
water. Her appearance in the water was charming. 
She seemed to nestle down in the sea as if it was 
her natural element ; and I felt sure she would 
make a good sailer. There was a light breeze stir- 
ring, and so jumping into a sampan, I was soon on 


board of her. Abdallah, Tamula, and one or two 
Malays followed ; and we soon had the lug-sails 
and fore-sail set and were gliding across the har- 
bour in fine style. The wind was south-west, and 
we sailed about to our hearts’ satisfaction, makin 
better time than even I anticipated. We seem 
to glide through the water ; and I shewed Abou 
that we left no wake at all to speak of, whereas 
the proas leave a wake as broad as a mill-stream. 
Abou was delighted. I too was delighted, and even 
Tamula seemed pleased. 

‘Feringhi,’ said he, ‘I won’t bet if you use sails, 
My bargain is only on condition that you use no 
sails in the race,’ 

To this I agreed, and said that we would require 
four days to get the pirogue ready for the race, 
because we had to arrange benches for the rowers 
in the grooves, and to make ready oars or ‘sweeps’ 
large enough. 

Tamula assented, and we went below in high 
good-humour. It proved rather too hot there, so 
we had our meal on deck, and sat in the shadow 
of a sail enjoying ourselves hugely. Tamula seemed 
certain that he could beat us; and I thought he 
could too; but the pirogue was wonderfully light 
and buoyant, and with four men at a sweep, I 
thought we could shew them something. The 
next point was to make the Papuans sing. They 
are regular darkies ; and dear old Captain Orde used 
to say that without a song a nigger couldn’t pull 
against a fly ; with it, he could haul against a 
rhinoceros. So whilst Abou was arranging the 
oars, I got a lot of Papuans, and began to teach 
them a medley. I could not for the life of me 
remember the words, but the chorus went: ‘ Hilo 
boys, hil-lo!’ The rest of it is unimportant, and 
can be supplied with any gibberish ; so I filled in 
with Papuan, and taught them to pull strong and 
slow to the words ‘Hilo boys, hil-lo!’ There is 
instinctive time and melody in the poor fellows’ 
composition, and they took to it wonderfully 
kindly. We pulled away at this slow and steady, 
and then I taught them another which had a chorus 
of ‘Walk away.’ This was much faster, and I 
soon got them to pull Pag 

But this took some time, and I had twice to get 
the head chief Tamula to extend the race fixture, 
until by this procrastination ten days of the time 
had passed by, and we expected Nizam would 
arrive every day. 

Still he did not make his appearance, and the 
day of the race came. Moussoul had got ready the 
prize of a shawl and gold bangles from the women, 
and their curiosity was intensely aroused to see so 
novel a spectacle. It is a fact that there was not 
a soul there had ever seen a race before of any 
description, and they were enthusiastic about it ; 
so, to oblige them, Nizam’s proa was withdrawn 
from the race, and conveyed the ladies closely 
veiled to the turn in the harbour where each proa 
had to come. In fact, it became a kind of stake- 
boat, which the others had to round. 

The first race was the swimming, mile out and 
mile in, which was won bya young Malay, one of our 
most dangerous foes. As he walked triumphantly 
away with the matchlock, I could plainly see that 
he was no longer dangerous, and that we might 
count him among our best friends. 

Then came the proa race, for which we took our 

lace in aline. Moussoul started us with a match- 
ock, and Tamula got ahead at once, followed by the 
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other proas. We were last, singing our ‘ Hilo boys, 
hil-lo /’ keeping about a hundred feet in rear of old 
Tamula, and going so beautifully that Abou was in 
raptures, and whispered to me that we could win. 
We, however, agreed that it was not prudent, and 
that we should make enemies by winning ; though 
for my part I own that I had not bargained on 
Fatima’s presence, and I hated the idea of being 
beaten before her. 

Three proas soon fell off, but two others kept 
abreast with Tamula by considerable exertions, and 
we remained a hundred feet in rear. One mile, two 
miles, tree passed by in this situation. There was 
one more mile to the stake-boat where we had to 
turn, and still there was no sign of fatigue in our 
fellows, who chanted cheerfully, but were evidently 
getting excited. Half a mile more, and one of the 
proas fell back level with us, and tried for a 
moment to get in front of us ; but we put on a little 
extra pull, and passed her so quick that they stared 
and shouted. This brought us up nearer to the 
leading proas. There was a considerable space 
between them, as Tamula had chosen the right of 
the line, which would bring him nearest to the 
turning-point. Gradually we got nearer and nearer 
Nizam’s proa, and could see the ladies under an 
awning. They were closely veiled, but for all that 
they waved handkerchiefs. My pride was touched : 
considerations of prudence forsook me. ‘ Abou, 
— stand being beaten,’ I cried. ‘ Walk away, 

ar Papuans at once took up the chorus, and 
that was the last of the race. The pirogue was 
as light as a cork and beautifully cut. There 
were ten sweeps with four men at each, pulling 
in the most perfect unison. When they started 
that chorus, they increased their pace, and began 
to shout it like incarnate fiends, pulling like 


Samsons. We shot between the leading proas 


like a ghostly vessel, and then past the stake-boat 
with a tremendous cheer ; then we rounded her, 
Abou steering like a born yachtsman, and came on 
the homeward track, yelling our gibberish and our 
‘Walk away’ at the very top of our lungs. The 
roas, as we passed, being quite out of the race, 
ted and shouted; but we never eased until we 
had put a clear mile between us and old Tamula, 
who was second, leading the third by about two 
hundred yards. Then we relaxed a trifle, and 
came in winners to ‘ Hilo boys, hil-lo/’ the darkies 
being very little distressed. Abdallah, when we 
returned, hardly knew whether to be vexed or 
pleased ; but one thing was very certain—the 
pirogue was a great success, In about ten minutes’ 
time Tamula made his appearance, the darkies 
blowing like porpoises, He took his beating 
admirably, whitch was very well pleased to see, 
and received the gold bangles wih a very good 
grace, only stipulating that I should build him a 
white man’s proa. This, with a mental reserva- 
tion, I agre to do, to his great satisfaction. 
The shawl was adjudged to Abou who gave it 
to me, for which I thanked him heartily, being 
convinced that I should find in it some token 
from my darling. 

The last race was the sampan race, in which 
Bikur, although a Seedi, had obtained permission to 
enter. I told him that he ought to be ashamed of 
mingling with the Papuans, as he was a Moham- 
medan negro; but as he pleaded hard, I permitted 
it, having always in my head a design to ingratiate 


myself with the Papuans, as I had resolved to get 
a crew for the pirogue out of them for my elope- 
ment. Abou ordered our men to row us up along- 
side Nizam’s proa, which they did, whilst I too 

the opportunity of going below into the cabin and 
examining my shawl. Pinned up in a corner I 
found a ‘louble almond blossom, which Fatima 
had put there; and this I took as an omen that 
she would assuredly be my wife ; and I returned 
to the deck in the brightest of humours. As we 
came alongside I managed to catch Fatima’s eye, 
and could read in it how delighted she was at 
our success. Then there was a cry of ‘Ho, ho, 
ho!’ and at the last yell the sampans started ; 
the contest—the last on the list—being decided 
in favour of a Papuan who belonged to Tamula’s 


roa. 
. This ended the races, which we wound up by 
a tremendous feast, during which Tamula had a 
long conversation with me about the proa I was to 
make for him, and gave me, in token of his 
satisfaction, two armlets of pure gold. 


CHAPTER IX.—NIZAM. 


When I left the festivities among the Malay 
huts, I impatiently sped up the hill towards the 
castle, hoping that I should not be too late to see 
my fiancée. What was my astonishment as I 
glanced instinctively to seaward and observed the 
topmasts of a square-rigged vessel emerging from the 
channel into the open harbour. The next moment 
I recollected that it was Nizam returning, and 
hoping, in all a to catch us napping, 
which he would certainly have done had it not 
been for my stolen interviews with Fatima. 
There was barely time for me to rush to the 
fountain, clasp my charmer to my arms, receive 
her congratulations, and warn her that her father 
was in the harbour. Then with a hasty adieu, 
I tore myself away with a heavy heart, and 
returned to arouse all the Arabs, and get them 
together quietly and without giving any informa- 
tion to the Malays, who I resolved should have a 
good startling, just to give them a wholesome fear 
of Nizam present or absent. Stealing away silently, 
we armed and equipped ourselves, and manning 
the pirogue, loosened the sails, and steered directly 
for the vessel. Running alongside, we hailed them 
in Arabic : ‘What ship’s that ?” 

‘The Shark. What ship are you?’ 

I replied, for the’ joke’s sake: ‘We have no 
name ;’ and then, after a pause: ‘We’re waiting for 
the Nizam to give us one.’ 

A voice cried : ‘Is that my Feringhi ?’ 

‘Yes, Nizam.’ 

‘Is Abou there ?’ 

‘I’m here, Al Reis,’ 

‘ And Abdallah ?’ 

‘Here too.’ 

‘And Moussoul ?’ 

‘ All here, Nizam.’ 

‘Come on board.’ 

We went on board, and were surprised at the 
transformation. The Shark now bore the appear- 
ance of a man-of-war rather than that of a mer- 
chantman, guns being arranged methodically on 
each side of her decks, while the forty-pounder 
had been transferred to the quarter-deck as a 
stern-chaser. Nizam was standing beside it, and 


welcomed us warmly, kissing me on the cheek ; a 
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which was an immense mark of regard. He ques- 
tioned us as to the new cratt and its capabilities ; 
and heard Moussoul’s account of the bad temper 
of the Malays and their plotting against him, with 
ill-concealed anger. He smiled at the account of 
the day’s transactions, and said that hereafter such 
things would be unnecessary as stratagems, but 
would be serviceable as diversions. We were now 
come abreast of the jetty and about a hundred 
yards from it, and he gave the signal for anchor- 
ing. Yet not a head stirred among the Malay 
huts. Then Nizam whistled shrilly, and immedi- 
ately the men came tumbling up from below. I 
should think there must have been on board 
nearly three hundred. They were all armed in 
Arab style with tulwar and pistols, and made a 
splendid appearance. 

In a moment they manned the guns, and at 
Nizam’s order fired a broadside, which made the 
hills echo for some minutes. It was like stirring 
an ant’s nest with a stick. In a trice the Papuans 
and yellow-skinned Malays came hurrying out 
from their sleeping-holes, stark naked, but with 
weapons in their hands. We in the pirogue shot 
ahead, the wind serving, and anchored close to 
the shore, shouting to the men not to be afraid, 
for it was Nizam’s salute in honour of Tamula. 
Immediately twenty sampans dashed into the 
water, and the Malay chiefs and warriors soon 
scrambled up the lofty sides of The Shark, and 
found themselves on her deck in presence of 
Nizam and his crew. I think Tamula’s heart 
must have failed him, for he knew what he had 
been devising, but he was perfectly unembar- 
rassed, and welcomed Nizam back with the utmost 
cordiality. Then occurred an act which impressed 
me more forcibly than any other I had previously 
witnessed, with the terrible powers of our great 
chief. The Nizam looked grimly at him, and 
without further peter ordered his immediate exe- 
cution! Then he called for his boat and was 
pulled calmly ashore, ordering myself and Abou 
to attend him closely, and leaving Abdallah in 
charge of The Shark. 

My sensations going up the hill were not the 
most pleasant, and there was something sticking in 
my throat which almost prevented me from speak- 
ing when Nizam addressed me. He perceived my 
state of mind, and attributed it to the act of 
summary vengeance which I had witnessed. This 
made him treat me all the more kindly, and he 
chatted in the most friendly, even paternal way. 
When we arrived at the castle, all the spearmen 
were outside waiting for him, and they gave him 
a wild Arab cheer. He passed on in great good- 
humour to his room, dismissing us with the 
kindest words and promises of reward on the 
morrow. 

Abou wanted to talk about what we should get, 
but perceiving my abstraction, seemed hurt at it, 
and said that a good friend of the Reis should 
be pleased at Tamula’s death, and not shocked, I 
pleaded my early education, which was too strong 
for me at the moment, but promised in the mornin 
I would think as he did. So we parted, and I reti: 
to my tower full of forebodings. I could not help 
thinking that perhaps my clandestine meetings 
with Fatima might have been witnessed by some 
slave, or by Nizam’s wives, who, for some reason 
known best to themselves, had allowed the thing 
to go on. The Arabs are so subtle, so reticent, 
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= can never tell what a man feels when he is 
ooking at you. His face may wear the kindliest, 
friendliest look, and he may be plotting your 
death, What would happen to Fatima, whom I 
adored? What vengeance would her father take ? 
Would he kill her? Or would he be satisfied 
with my death? I tortured myself pondering 
these things, and revolving them over and over, 
lamenting my folly in not carrying off Fatima 
at the time the pirogue was completed. And in 
the midst of these reflections I fell asleep. 

My dreams were horrid : [ dreamed that Fatima 
was starving chained to the mainmast of the 
pirogue. I was striving to convey food to her, 
and Nizam was aiming at me with the great 
stern-chaser, Again Fatima and I were wan-. 


dering over a pathless desert dying of thirst. We 


saw a well, stooping beside which was an old 
dervish. He presented a goblet of crystal water 
to Fatima, and as she grasped it, the dervish 
changed to Nizam, ang stabbed her to the heart. 
I awoke trembling, and found my forehead be- 
dewed with great drops of perspiration. It was 
still dark, but there was a sighing sound going 
over the mountains and the sea which told of the 
coming dawn. I hastily descended to the court- 
yard, where the sentinels, knowing me well, saluted 
and allowed me to pass without comment. In the 
harbour beneath me the forms of the proas along 
the strand were all dark and jumbled together ; 
but the pirogue and The Shark being by them- 
selves, stood clear out against the starlit sky. 
There was just such a breeze as suited the pirogue. 
With Fatima on board I could defy the world in 
arms. But now it was too late. Nor do I hesitate 
to avow that I was unmanly enough to shed bitter 
tears at the thought that perhaps I might never 
see her again. 

My head fell upon my breast, and I remained 
for some moments a prey to despondency. I arose 
with a start, for I could hear a humming noise 
like bees swarming in the Malay huts, and could 
faintly discern movements of small black objects. 
The Malays were preparing for a night attack to 
revenge their chief and to pillage the castle. 
The snake was scotched, not killed. I called a 
sentry, softly bidding him speak under his breath, 
and told him to listen. He put his ear to the 
ground and nodded comprehension. I told him 
at once to alarm silently all the men in the court- 
yard, and I would go and alarm Nizam. 

The man faltered: ‘Sahib, Nizam has retired.’ 

‘I know it ; but he must be roused. Obey, and 
question nothing.’ 

With this I flew up the stairs, and 
through the little room into the large chamber 
where we had feasted. I penetrated through 
another smaller room, and found myself at the 
curtains of the zenana. To pass here was death. 
I called loudly ‘ Nizam!’ I repeated the ery several 
times, and at last Al Reis appeared sword in hand. 
He looked at me steadily, and heard me with- 
out a word. ‘ Wait,’ said he, when I had com- 
pleted my story. In a few minutes he returned 
dressed and armed, and descended with me to the 
courtyard. 

The men were bustling about, though with 
caution. Abou was outside watching. 

Nizam listened intently, and heard the murmur 
of the enemy. He studied for a moment, then 
led me aside. 
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*Feringhi, I know all. I know that you love 
my rie onl and have seen her. Were you an 
Arab, I would slay you as youstand ; but you have 
other laws, and your ideas of women are different 
from ours. Now listen. There are, as you see, but 
few men, and we cannot defend this place against 
a night attack, because they know its weak —_ 
and their force will be everywhere, and will distract 
the attention of so few defenders. Swim to The 
Shark at once—at once ; if you take a sampan they 
will hear it. Swim under water; come 7 to 
breathe only ; and direct them to aim at the Malay 
town and fire repeated broadsides. At the same 
time, let a hundred men, well armed, come off in 
boats and take their position at the bottom of the 
hill near the jetty. Do this, and we will talk about 
Fatima afterwards. I do not say that she may 
not be yours.’ 

I listened with varying emotions to this speech ; 
at the end I kissed his hand with a devotion that 
words cannot express, and glided downwards in the 
darkness to the jetty, dropping into the water as 
silently as I could. Then I commenced my swim 
of a hundred yards under water, which, adroit as 
I had become in pearl-diving, was a comparatively 
7 task ; nor did my head emerge many times 

ore I found myself alongside The Shark. I 
signalled beneath my breath for some time with- 
out response, and it was only when I imitated 
the noise of a fish leaping that the look-out con- 
descended to see me. Mistaking my head at first 
for a strange fish, he was going to spear me; but 
when I explained who I was, he threw me a 
Tope. 

As soon as I was on board, I hastened to 
Abdallah, who quickly had the men in the boats 
and ready to lower away. Then by a little careful 
manceuvring, The Shark was veered round, and 
ee her broadside to the town. I was in a 

t, and fast as we rowed, could see that the 
Malays would get between us and the castle, 
though we had such a short distance to row. 
This would give them the advantage of the hill, 
but we had that of discipline. They had heard 
the noise of the boats, and doubtless suspected 
something, for as it grew momentarily lighter, I 
could discern that there was a large party just 
emerging from the town. 

We disembarked quickly, hoping to attack our 
enemies on the hill, before the others could be 
near enough to render them assistance. But Mous- 
soul would not let his men run, keeping them well 
in hand, much to my chagrin. My anxiety and 
impatience kept me at least ten yards ahead, and 

ore I had the least intimation of it, a s 
grazed my left arm and an arrow from a sumpitan 
whizzed by my cheek. At this I rushed on the 
foe with my tulwar, old Moussoul giving a fearful 
yell, and coming on like a trump to the support at 
a quick run. 

n a minute we were at it in the fiercest 
style, and I lost my common-sense utterly, 
fighting in the most absurd way, cutting, hack- 
ing, thrusting with my tulwar, without using 
my brains for a moment. Soon in the midst 
of the mélée we heard the roar of The Shark’s 
guns just at daybreak, as if in compliment to 
the sun, and the broadside was succeeded by a 
continuous roar. 

There must have been five hundred Malays and 


niggers engaged against us, and the sheer force of 


numbers was ually thrusting us down the hill, 
when Nizam himself arrived from the castle, and 
made an attack on the enemy’s rear with such 
ferocity that he split their force into two portions, 
one on the side of the hill facing the sea, the other 
on the side facing the town and the river. We met 
in the centre, Nizam and I, and joining forces, 
made a tremendous charge on the enemy, driving 
them down the hill in confusion. Old Moussoul 
in the meantime maintained his ground against 
the others ; and on our return we charged them 
again, and the day was ours. The rout was com- 
ete, 
4 By this time it was broad daylight, and we 
could discern the enemy fleeing into the interior. 
The huts were all levelled, and there were numer- 
ous bodies around them, but the proas and my 
— were quite safe, the enemy having been 
riven from them by the firing. Greatly to my sur- 
prise, Nizam despatched messengers to the town 
to hoist the white flag. The Shark had ceased 
firing, and a boat was leaving her steering for the 
jetty. We went down towards the town, and in 
fifteen minutes a Papuan came to know the mean- 
ing of the white flag. He had been sent by the 
brother of Tamula, and when brought before 
Nizam, trembled like a leaf. 

Nizam looked at him contemptuously for a 
moment. Then he said: ‘Dog, are your masters 
satisfied with their war against me ?’ 

The sable envoy’s teeth chattered, and he 
bowed his head in anguish to the ground. 

‘You are a Kala sur [black hog]; but I blame 
you not, who obeyed the treacherous Malays, sons 
of Sheitan, whom I will wipe out. Remain here 
until evening, and then go back to your friends, 
and tell the Papuans that Nizam will give ten 
pounds of rice and ten pounds of the unclean 
meat for each Malay’s head.—Abdallah, see that he 
does not escape.’ 

The white tiag still floated, but no more ambas- 
sadors arrived, and indeed both parties knew 
perfectly well that there could be no forgiveness, 
and that the war would last to the death. We 
returned in triumph to the castle, Nizam leaning 
on my shoulder, 

Though Al Reis was a relentless foe, his gener- 
osity to friends was a marked peculiarity of his 
character, notwithstanding the episode I am about 
to relate. 

At the courtyard he ordered his carpet to be 
spread, and he sat there surrounded by his officers. 

e ordered Moussoul to bring him all the Arabs 
one by one, and to each one he gave ten dollars 
in hard silver ; to the petty officers he gave thirty- 
five ; and to each bord ne | officer he gave a hand- 
ful doubled of gold coins. To Abdallah, who joined 
us in a few minutes, he gave a string of pearls from 
his own neck ; to Moussoul a thousand ashrafis of 
gold ; to Abou the same and the pirogue. To me he 
_ nothing. Iwas cut on the forehead with a 

alay creese, the blood was flowing from spear- 
wounds in my arms and legs i 7 hand was 
black with the blood that had trickled from my 
tulwar, and I bore abundant proofs of not having 
shirked the fighting. 

Abou whispered to him: ‘And the Feringhi, 
Al Reis ?’ 

‘For the Feringhi,’ said Nizam, taking off his 
slipper with a scowl, and hitting me a violent 


Ip, 


blow on the cheek, ‘ there is this !’ 
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A murmur of astonishment went through the 
people, and I was so beside myself with anger and 
Sock from loss of blood, that I fell swooning at his 
feet. 


LOBSTERS AND CRABS. 


Persons who are not specially versed in the 
economy of our fisheries do not realise the pos- 
sibility of exhausted supplies. They cannot, or 
will not, think it possi to exterminate any 
given fish or animal by capturing and killing 
it indiscriminately, till it falls below the power 
of reproduction, and ultimately becomes extinct. 
‘Our inshore lobsters are annually becoming 
smaller, whilst men have to proceed to ‘greater 
distances to capture them.” This was written 
in Chambers’s Journal for August 2, 1873; and 
these crustacean delicacies of the table having 
further diminished in size, it has been thought 
necessary to hold an official inquiry into the cause, 
so that a remedy for the scarcity may be devised. 
Once _ a time, and at no very indefinite 
period, lobsters, as a rule, were much larger than 
those now sent to market ; they were also cheap 
compared with present prices. How comes it, 
then, will be asked, that lobsters are so much 
dearer and smaller than they were a quarter of a 
ae ago? Knowing what we know now, 
through the inquiry lately prosecuted, and from 
other sources of information as well, the question 
is not difficult to answer. The most obvious fact 
of the situation is, that we are, in a sense, eating 
more lobsters than we breed! This may appear 
rather a startling way of putting the case, but it is 
undoubtedly the true way. Knowing the lobster, 
like other crustaceans, to be enormously prolific, 
it never seems to occur to the public that it is 
possible to affect the supplies, no matter how vast 
the consumption may o; and now, when the 
stern facts of failure in number and decrease of 
size have become patent, wonder is expressed at 
the facts, and doubts entertained of the cause. 

It is much to be regretted that no official statis- 
tics of the number of lobsters which are annually 
brought to market are taken, and the same expres- 
sion of regret may be applied to the want of a 
record of our supplies of all kinds of sea-produce. 
Those who are interested in the prosperity of our 
fisheries—and who is not interested ?—can only 
guess at the quantities which are annually con- 
sumed, Fortunately, as regards the lobster we 
have a foundation on which to form an estimate of 
the total number eaten in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the yield of this portion of the harvest 
of the sea is really remarkable. The rocky islands 
and coasts both of our own and other waters far 
and near, are laid under contribution to provide the 
British public with its lobster supply. From 
Norway and from Sweden, from Heligoland, from 
America, from the coasts of France and Ireland, 
from Cornwall and the Channel Islands, from the 
Orkneys and the Hebrides, are brought most of 
the lobsters which grace our banquets. It became 
known, from the fact of the trade in lobsters being 
mostly in the hands of one firm, that, twenty-five 
years ago, as many as from fifteen to twenty-five 
thousand lobsters would be signalled to London in 
one day. Observe, these lobsters were not at once 
forwarded, otherwise the market would have be- 
come so glutted that a serious fall in the price 


would inevitably have resulted; hence, intimation 
only of their capture was forwarded, and the stock 
kept ready for use as it might be required ; in the 
same way as the living cod-fish caught in the North 
Sea are now stored in the harbour of Great 
Grimsby, in perforated boxes, to await the orders of 
London and provincial salesmen. 

The calculation of the number of lobsters annu- 
ally used in London, as a basis for an estimate of the 
total number consumed, was some years ago vent- 
ured upon, and the result arrived at was, that one 
million two hundred thousand of these toothsome 
dainties were used in the Great Metropolis. There 
is no reason to assume that the estimate formed was 
exaggerated; and as the population of London may 
be now set down as being one million more than 
it was when that census of lobster consumption 
was taken, an addition to the supply—notwith- 
standing the growing scarcity—of three hundred 
thousand may be safely made to bring it up to 
date ; making the lobster consumption for the cities 
of London and Westminster and their suburbs at 
the present time a million and ahalf! It may 
be accepted as a fact, that the quantity of salmon 
eaten in Scotland is equal to the —- con- 
sumed in London; but the same calculation will 
not hold good in the case of the lobster, because 
English people have a greater partiality for ‘ shell- 
fish’ of all kinds than the Scotch. It would, how- 
ever, be a very moderate estimate to allow for the 
use of Scotland and Ireland a million of lobsters 
per annum ; nor would it be in the least an exag- 
geration to say that provincial England, in other 
words Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Brad- 
ford, and many more populous places, eat as many 
lobsters as Scotland and Ireland ; say, then, another 
million—making in all an annual consumption for 
the United Kingdom of three and a half millions! 
These estimates are supported by the knowledge 
that we derive from Norwegian and other foreign 
fisheries a third at least of our supply. In addition 
to consuming all the lobsters which can be obtained, 
London and other large towns of England delight 
in eating crabs, shrimps, and other crustacea. It 
may be mentioned that at least one million crabs 
are eaten every year in the modern Babylon; and 
as for the shrimps, whelks, and periwinkles annu- 
ally consumed, it is scarcely possible to estimate 
the quantities. These figures seem enormous, but 
a little inquiry will demonstrate that they are 
within rather than beyond the mark. 

As we have indicated, the crab, which may be 
called the poor man’s lobster, has also been 
having a bad time of it. Its excellence as bait, 
now that mussels have become so scarce, is very 
likely to lead to its extermination, unless a gauge of 
size be speedily adopted. The demand for this 
crustacean has always been, and still continues to 
be, enormous ; any number of crabs could be used 
in London and the other populous cities and towns 
of England ; indeed, if it were possible to double 
the present supply, large as it is, eager customers 
would be found for all. There are many large 
stretches of crab-ground in the Scottish seas, 
from all these localities the same tale is told 
of decreasing supplies. The crabs sent from 
Dunbar to London are so small that they are 
known among the dealers as ‘Dunbar bugs,’ and 
the price obtained for them is very trifling, As 
a further index to the crab supply of the; Great 
Metropolis, it may be stated that one dedlér. is 
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in the habit of receiving daily twenty barrels of 
small crabs, each barrel containing two hundred. 
After all expenses are deducted ‘on the transaction, 
the fishermen only receive the miserable return 
of four pounds sterling for the four thousand crabs 
contained in the twenty barrels. Many of the 
Scottish fishermen think that the capture of crabs 
might cease with advantage for six months in the 
year, and that none should be brought ashore 
which do not measure four inches across the back. 
In the course of the recent inquiry into the state 
of the crab and lobster fisheries, much interestin 
information was obtained regarding the me 
history of these animals, to which we shall not 
further allude at present than to state as regards 
the lobster, that it may be found in prime con- 
dition at one place or another from John o’ Groat’s 
to Land’s End every day of the year ! 

Hitherto it has been thought impossible to 
exhaust, by any amount of industry or ingenuity, 
the living things which inhabit the sea. ‘ Look at 
the enormous fecundity of all our fishes,’ say those 
who think exhaustion impossible: ‘the cod-fish 
yields its eggs in millions, while all other fishes are 

ually — 3 it is therefore impossible to over- 
fish’ hese persons forget that the enormous 
power of reproduction with which fish are endowed 
is subject to constant casualties, that millions of 
ova are lost in the ravening waters, and that 
what are left resolve at last into a very small 
percentage of mature fish. In the case of the 
salmon, which is, comparatively, a well-watched 
animal, it has been estimated that only one in a 
thousand becomes a full-grown reproductive fish ; 
while as regards the herring, it is known that, in 
addition to the millions which are annually 
withdrawn from the shoals for the use of man, 
vast numbers are eaten by cod and other fish, as 
well as by various sea-birds which have their 
habitat on our rock-bound coasts and islands. 
It is doubtless to withstand the enormous demands 
which are made on its pees of reproduction, 
that each female herring has been pr ene with 
the faculty of annually depositing twenty or thirty 
thousand because no lesser number could keep 
up the supply. The oyster, too, is vastly prolific, 
but it is an undoubted fact that oysters have 
become scarce, and are now very dear in price, which 
has doubtless arisen from the circumstance of the 
natural scalps being so overdredged as to render 
many of them unproductive. : 

The fecundity of the lobster is well known. 
A fair specimen, say of three-and-a-half pounds 
in weight, yields about six ounces of ova, each 
ounce containing from five to seven thousand eggs. 
Let us say, therefore, that a sizeable specimen 
will produce thirty thousand young ones, if all 
> should come - life. At that rate 
of production it apparently only requires some 
two hundred and fifty parent lobsters to yield 
the ova necessary for the lobster supply of 
Great Britain and Ireland. There are, ke 
ever, other enemies than man which prey upon 
the lobster. The ‘berry’ or spawn forms a 
palatable meal to countless numbers of sea-ani- 
mals constantly on the watch to feast upon it, 
and knowing with keen instinctiveness the time at 
which a supply can be obtained. The denizens 
of the sea know no better than to prey upon each 
other ; the great ones eat the ones without 
any compunction, and the ova of all are devoured 


indiscriminately by all. Better behaviour might, 
however, be expected from the most intelligent 
enemy of the fish; but, on the contrary, man 
throws the whole weight of his superior cunnin 
and ingenuity into the scale, and captures fish an 
crustacea at the most inopportune seasons. It is, 
for instance, when the herring is full of spawn 
that the greatest number of that fish are captured ; 
and just as, long ago, men dining on salmon used 
to insist upon having a supply of the ‘pea,’ as the 
roe was sometimes called, so the cooks of to-day ° 
insist upon being supplied by the fishmonger wit 
‘hen’ lobsters, having a plentiful show of the 
‘berry, which they use to colour their sauces, 
One dealer in shell-fish is known to have collected 
and disposed of as much as ten pounds-weight of 
this spawn in a season, which quantity would 
represent the destruction of eight hundred thou- 
sand embryo lobsters ; and if throughout the king- 
dom there are two or three hnndred salesmen, each - 
furnishing a similar supply, they will help to play 
havoc with this fine crustacean. It may reasonably 
be estimated, from what is known of the salmon, 
that not five of the eggs deposited by the lobster 
ever reach the market as full-grown individuals. 
The three millions and a half of lobsters con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom represent a vast 
bulk of food; and when we take into account 
that France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany 
draw their lobsters from the same sources that 
supply Great Britain, it will be at once apparent 
that the productive force of the animal—great as 
it undoubtedly is—is being overtaxed, that, in 
short, our crustaceans—we include crabs as well 
as lobsters—are being so over-fished as to bode 
ultimate extermination. 

On this point, convincing evidence has been 
obtained ; the combined testimony of the witnesses 
examined tends to prove that the lobsters now 
brought to market are only about half the size of 
those obtained about twenty years ago, and that 
the greatest industry is required to capture as 
many of the small specimens as it was then pos- 
sible to obtain of ths lange ones. One witness, and 
he may be quoted as a type of those examined, told 
the Commissioners, in the course of his examina- 
tion, that whereas he used to capture, thirty years 
ago, from a thousand to eighteen hundred of these 
animals every year, he cannot now obtain above 
four hun ‘I attribute the falling-off in the 
take,’ says another witness, ‘to fishing all the year 
round for great and small.’ It was also given in 
evidence that the smacks which came from London 
thirty years since to collect the lobsters fished on 
the north-east coast of Shetland, used to return 
home with from twenty to thirty thousand lobsters! 
The price then paid was sixpence, sevenpence, and 
eightpence ; more than double these prices have 
to be paid now, and for smaller lobsters. The 
supply of this member of the crustacean family 
obtained annually from the Orkney Islands does 
not now exceed sixty thousand, whilst formerly 
more than double that number was collected. One 
man who gave evidence on the subject said that 
he had sold upon one occasion as many as a thou- 
sand small lobsters at half-a-crown each; the 
price usually paid to the fishermen is now one 
shilling and sixpence, and those under four-and- 
a-half inches in the barrel are taken at the rate of 
two for one. : 

It is proposed, as a remedy for the falling-off in 
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the supply, to establish a close-time ; but as to 
how such close-time should be arranged, there is 
considerable diversity of opinion. The proper time 
to abstain from taking fish of any description is 
when they are engaged in reproducing their kind. 
During that period of their life salmon are watched 
with jealous care, and heavy fines are very properly 
inflicted on poachers and others, who capture 
these fish when they are in their gravid condition ; 
moreover, at that period of their life fish are least 
fit to be eaten, because all the elements which 
conduce to the growth of their flesh are diverted 
to the formation of their eggs. In so far as many 
people prefer the herring, cod, &c. when full of 
roe, so it was stated by various witnesses who 
gave evidence as to the falling-off in the supply of 
our crustaceans, that when it is in ‘berry’ the 
lobster is in its best condition for food, and that, 
whatever the close-time, it should not be such as 
to prevent the capture of ‘ berried hens.’ Under 
these circumstances, it will be somewhat difficult 
to solve the problem of a remedy for the decrease 
in size and the falling-off in the supplies, and 
perhaps the best mode of settling the question 
would be to institute a law making size the index 
of capture. If no lobster were to be legally sale- 
able till it had attained a given size, say of seven 
and a half inches in length, a better state of 
matters would very speedily be inaugurated, and 
lobsters become as numerous and as large as ever 
they were. There could be nothing to prevent 
the observance of such a law, seeing that lobsters 
are taken alive, and that they could be easily 
restored to the water when found to measure less 
than the legal standard. The sale of spawn ought 
likewise to be prohibited, till such time at least 
as the average size of all lobsters attain the statu- 
tory dimensions which have been indicated. It 
will be a thousand pities if the lobster has to be 
added to the catalogue of our extinct animals ; and 
such a contingency may not be so remote as some 
imagine, for if in the course of a quarter of a 
century the average of size has fallen from eight 
to four and a half inches in the barrel, another 
twenty-five years of wasteful fishing may so reduce 
it in size and numbers as to render it unproduc- 
tive. In any case, what we have stated goes far 
to prove that the lobster and the crab are in danger. 


WEDDINGS AND WAKES. 


Any onE who has lived amongst the Irish people 
will know that, with them, love is by no means 
an overmastering passion. The instances of crime 
committed with love as an incentive, are rare; 
you seldom hear of Pat stabbing his sweetheart 
in a fit of jealousy, or pommelling his more 
fortunate rival to death, as is the case elsewhere. 
In — and particularly in the north of Ire- 
land, woo are arranged in a cool, mercenary 
spirit, which does not leave much room for 
romance. They are generally conducted by the 
fathers and mothers of the contracting parties, 
in the presence of either the landlord or agent, 
and the scenes—as we attempted to shew in a 
recent number of this Journal—are sometimes 
in the highest degree comic. The parents haggle 
over the terms of the agreement, without the 
slightest regard for the feelings of the young 
poe who are looked upon as so much. live 
umber, 


the cause of breaking off a match nearly concluded ; 
even a goose has been known to turn the scale. 
Very lately, in a certain province in Ulster, a well- 
to-do farmer had for some time been dividing his 
attentions pretty equally between two fair ones— 
one a widow; the other, the only daughter of a 
rich pig-jobber. The cause of the gentleman’s 
vacillation was, that each of the candidates had the 
identical qualification—a cow and two pigs. The 
matter was at last decided by the girl’s father 
throwing in a boneen (young pig), which at once 
decided the matter, and the widow was non-suited. 

A friend told me an amusing anecdote of two of 
his tenants who were arranging a marriage between 
their respective children. Both were wealthy 
cattle-drivers, and the matter in dispute was not 
beasts, but hundreds. After much haggling over the 
terms, the matter ended by the father of the young 
man saying : ‘ Give another hundred, and faix be 
my soul, you may dirty the boy” I add, for the 
information of those who do not know the custom 
of an Irish fair, that when an animal is finally 
sold, the buyer always rubs a piece of mud on its 

uarters ; this is called ‘ dirtying the baste ;’ hence 
the apropos expression of the drover. 

The ladies are not exempt from a strong desire 
to make a good bargain, and can look after their 
own interests with great zeal; an instance of this 
happened in the writer’s own family. A female 
servant who had been a fixture for many years 
suddenly announced her approaching marri 
She was elderly and very plain, but was known to 
have laid by a good bit of money; consequently 
it was supposed that her money, not herself, had 
attracted the suitor; but she was strenuous in 
declaring that his means were to the full as good as 
her own. The wedding was given at her master’s 
house ; and on the day me the bridegroom 
and his friends arrived. Every one was ready to 
start for church, when suddenly a hitch occurred 
—the bride laid down her marriage portion on the 
kitchen-table, and called on her future husband to 

roduce his. It was not forthcoming ; and on this, 

iddy stoutly refused to fulfil her engagement. 
No entreaties would induce her to move one step, 
till she saw the money down: promises wouldn’t 
do; ocular demonstration she should have. The 
mortification of the farmer was so great, that 
every one joined in trying to mollify the indignant 
fiancée. But no other answer could be got from her 
but : ‘Ah, good sir, shure, he hasn’t the property.’ 
It was all in vain. The discomfited swain had to 
return unmated; and the obdurate Biddy died in 
single-blessedness. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that these marriages, which ape 
closely the mariage de convenance of our French 
neighbours, are unhappy unions; far from it. 
Although Pat is not particular in the matter of 
looks or age, and will sag over a pretty girl in the 
heyday of her good looks, to take ‘ an old piece,’ as 
they phrase it, with a comfortable acre of land for 
the potatoes ; still, once he is tied up to the matri- 
monial rack, he makes the best of husbands ; no 
wandering from his allegiance. As a general rule, 
the wife reigns supreme in an Irish cabin. Even 
when the ‘dhrop’ is in, he seldom if ever beats her, 
and cheerfully surrenders into her keeping nearly 
every farthing of his earnings. 

In a rather retired part of the south of Ireland, 
near to the once famous Skibbereen, a curious 
and not uninteresting custom prevails, called 


A pig, a cow, or a sheep, has often been 
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‘Shrafting.’ It takes its name from Shrove (other- 
wise Shraft) Tuesday, on which day ‘a regular 
matrimonial ‘Tattersall’ is held, where all the 
‘likely boys’ and ‘girls’ in the parish are on view, 
and all the ‘matches’ in the year are made. For 
days before, there is quite a stir in the neighbour- 
hood ; and a twitter runs through the entire female 
opulation. There is a universal stitching and 
Sigine of ribbons; every girl you meet on the 
road holds out her hand for a ‘sixpence ;’ and you 
can’t speak to a domestic servant without her 
hanging out signals of distress. Indeed, there is 
this objectionable side to the proceeding, tbat it 
disorganises one’s establishment ; for just as you 
have caught and trained a neat-handed Phyllis for 
yourself, she is sure to be pounced on and carried 
off by some of the coast-guards, who always attend 
the shrafting from the fishing-village near at 
hand. The shrafting is in itself a pretty sight, 
and would furnish a subject for the pencil of any 
wandering artist, if such came that way. The girls 
stand in a‘row on the a green, under the 
spreading branches of a fine old copper beech-tree. 
ere is every expression on their faces—anxiety, 
curiosity, timidity, dull stupidity, sharp shrewish 
interest ; and here and there you come on such a 
pretty country beauty, with that indescribable half- 
arch, half-shy look in the eyes which Maclise 
has caught in perfection. At a little distance are 
clustered a lot of shame-faced-looking men—‘ the 
boys,’ as oy are called—all in their Sunday suits, 
and evidently ill at ease, eyeing with some distrust 
the superior attractions of the coast-guards, who are 
like the red-coats, favourites amongst the ladies. 
But that in reality matters little, as the real con- 
duct of the affair is in the hands of ‘the powers 
that be,’ the fathers and mothers, who haggle and 
quarrel over their respective children, sometimes 
breaking up the negotiation abruptly, and carrying 
off either son or daughter, as the case may be, as 
they would an unsaleable beast from a fair. Of 
course, little bits of romance crop up here, as 
elsewhere ; cases of Money versus Love, and young 
hearts sold to the highest bidder, just as they are 
in a Belgravian drawing-room. By-the-bye, what 
wouldn’t our fashionable mothers and worn-out 
chaperones give for a shrafting to be held once a 
ear in Hyde Park ; how much trouble and expense 
it would save ; and what glorious fun it would be 
to see the Countess of D—— and old Lady Man- 
tower having a hand-to-hand fight over the persons 
of Lord Fitznoodle and the Honourable Emilia ! 
Another advantage in this mode of arrangin 
i and which, doubtless, would find muc 
favour with ladies of the Mantower class, is, that 
no time is allowed to timorous lovers for repenting 
of their rashness, Execution follows promptly 
upon sentence, otherwise agreement between the 
parties ; and delays are considered dangerous, as 
the six weeks of Lent are at hand, during which a 
fast is imposed upon matrimony, as upon other 
ne things. I remember, on one occasion, after a 
rafting, meeting a disconsolate fair one on the 
as if her heart would break. 
appened to be on ordinary occasions a particular] 
specimen of Irish beauty, change 
was the more remarkable. I couldn’t pass her by 
in her sorrow, and accordingly accosted her with : 
‘Why, Peggy, what’s the matter? Is it possible 
that the boys have passed you over? Never mind ; 
better luck next time.’ 


‘Och, shure, thin, your honour, it’s not that at 
all. Shure, I have me boy all settled ; it’s Micky 
Byrne, your honour, as likely a boy as ye iver set 
eyes on. Och, oh, oh, oh!’ And the sobs burst 
out with renewed vigour. 

‘Then what’s wrong, Peggy ?’ I asked sympa- 
thisingly. 

‘Ah, thin, shure, neither of us have the half- 
crown to give his rivirence, and we can’t be mar- 
ried till after the harvest ; and och, what shall I 
do, what shall I do?’ 

eep my fingers from my pocket; an 

happy. Mr and Mrs Mick 

now a thriving couple, and Mrs Byrne never omits 

her annual offering to the state. 

In many parts of Ireland, most of the matches 
were made (and still are) at wakes. This un- 
natural mixing of the living and dead is to us 
very revolting ; but a writer in a contemporary 
magazine has made a great effort to defend the 
practice. He says it is a common plan to ‘ vary 
the periodical wail by a little mirth, jollity, and 
courting,’ and that nothing can be more unjust 
than to brand the Irish nation with want of 
feeling for doing what is only in accordance with 
the natural law of human nature, which rejects a 
continuance of sorrow. In a state of greater sim- 
plicity and absence of conventional usage, the 
writer contends we would all act alike; and in 
‘sone of this, he draws an analogy between the 

ower order of ancient Greeks, who had much the 
same customs in regard to their dead as the Irish. 
He acknowledges, however, that he cannot excuse 
‘ the extreme case of a man (whom he knows person- 
ally) who proposed for his second wife at p ane 
of his first’ There are other things besides this 
extreme case which grow out of the custom— 
that is, the excess of drink and the amount of 
superstition, which in some parts are equal to pagan 
rites—such as putting money into the hand of the 
corpse, and a lighted pipe in the mouth, makin 
it walk about, &c. the application of the dea 
man’s hand to a sore or wound is considered effica- 
cious; nor are there wanting instances of cures 
said to have been effected in this manner. 

There is no doubt that the custom of waking 
or watching originated with the Irish in an affec- 
tionate feeling towards their dead relatives, whom 
their natural kindness prompted them not to 
desert, as it were, nor to leave to the attacks of evil 
spirits, who hover, in their fancy, round the body 
to do it an injury ; hence the lights and holy- 
water. This same idea, in almost an identical form, 
prevailed in Cleveland in Yorkshire, where, indeed, 
it is only just extinct. The ‘lyke-wake, or ‘late- 
wake,’ was here maintained sometimes for a few 
days after the body was laid in the grave, and there 
were more superstitious practices than even in 
Treland. 

In addition, says another writer, to the lights 
and the holy-water, a plate of salt was put on the 
breast : these were held to be efficacious for the 
watcher as well as the dead ; above all, the door 
was always either wide open, or carefully closed, 
lest some fearful apparition should enter. The 
reader of Guy Mannering will remember Meg 
Merrilies opening the door wide when she was 
busy in her ghastly ministrations about Dirk 
Hatteraick’s corpse. She also chanted some dis- 
mal verse, something similar to the lyke-wake 
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demand exists, the supply will continue. It 


dirge which is sung in Yorkshire, but which prop- 


erly belongs to Cleveland : is almost hopeless to expect that the African 
: ‘ P : will be permitted to remain in his own land so 
eed alle night, long as Mohammedan nations regard labour as 


degrading, fit only for slaves. With this strong 
prejudice against work, it is not surprising to find 
that they are only too glad to purchase their 
fellow-creatures as substitutes, while unscrupulous 
traders are never lacking where the reward prom- 
ises to be handsome, 

It is now three centuries since the African slave- 
mine was first sprung by Christian hands, since 
when more than fifty millions of slaves have been 
driven from it, out of which Dr Livingstone 
declares that not one in five, and in some instances 
not one in nine, could have reached his destina- 
tion. The loss of life, therefore, can be computed 
at something enormous—suflicient to warrant Mr 
Cooper in naming the continent of Africa as 
lost—tor of the survivors of these fifty millions it 
is known that rarely has there been a second 
generation among the-slaves, and never a third. 
Sir Bartle Frere, who has taken such an active 
part in the suppression of the slave-trade on the 
east coast of Africa, suggests as a remedy, that 
Christian countries should signify to the slave- 
holding countries—Turkey, Egypt, and others— 
that, until they relinquish slavery, they will not 
be admitted into the brotherhood of nations. 
The Khedive, it is believed, would gladly see 
slavery abolished in his dominions, but he is held 
in check by the fear of injuring the more opulent 
of the Zuropean mercantile and financial class in 
Egypt, who make enormous profits out of the 
present state of things. 

The Portuguese on the east coast, who are sup- 
posed bound by their government to suppress the 
slave-trade, evade their responsibilities in the 
following cunning manner: They employ Arab 
dhows under an Arab flag ; thus, if discovered, the 
Sultan gets the blame. When they send slaves by 
any of their own vessels, they resort to the device 
of shipping them as ‘free negroes,’ and furnish 
them with passports ; thus evading detection. But 
the poor slaves themselves, when questioned, all 
tell the same tale—how they have been ae 
pe from their homes and families, and sol 
and bought several times over. The price of a 
slave in Turkey is from thirty to fifty pounds. 

Slavery as we know, is not alone confined to 
eastern nations. It is carried on to a large 
extent in Brazil and Cuba, We are given a peep 
at slavery as it exists in the latter place by an eye- 
witness, Captain Trench Townshend, who describes 
how he saw, when visiting a sugar-plantation, 
‘fifty or sixty negro children, from six to twelve 


Fire and fleet and candle-light, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 


In parts of the north of Ireland there was at one 
time, some ge # or fifty years ago, a rather romantic 
custom, that when a very young unmarried woman 
died, her coffin should be carried by young girls 
only, to the graveyard. As this was situated per- 
haps fifteen miles from where she had lived, it 
was arranged that the bearers should be changed 
every second mile ; and on these occasions there 
was generally an escort of running volunteers, who 
in this way often did their thirty miles in the day. 
This custom was called ‘shifting the coffin ;’ and a 
good many marriages were the result of these 
excursions. The lower order of Irish have an 
inborn taste for funerals ; and in the amount of 
honour done to the departed, they lose sight of the 
actual loss they have suffered. 

‘Och, shure, thin, it was a fine berryin ; there was 
a sight of people and a power of cars,’ is as great a 
eulogium as can be accorded to any man, and will 

uite console the survivors ; and the reverse : ‘ Och, 
thin, he didn’t lave enough as would berry him 
dacent.’ In fact, they think far more of how they 
are to be buried than of keeping life itself. The 
poorest and the most improvident lays by some- 
thing for his or her own wake ; and I have myself 
known cases of paupers in the hospital wards who 
were accumulating under their _— a little store, 
to save the disgrace of a parish coffin ; that bein 
the greatest and last misfortune that could befal 
them. Douglas Jerrold was much struck by this 
phase of the Irish character ; and it is he, I think, 
who tells an affecting story of a young girl whom 
he found in a cabin busy at her needle. ‘I see 
you take in plain-sewing: this is some bridal 
grandeur, he said, taking up what looked an 
elaborate night-dress, 

“Tis no wedding grandeur,’ replied the girl 
proudly ; ‘shure, ’tis my own shroud. Let life bring 
what it may, plaze God, I’ll have a dacent wake.’ 

Mr Disraeli said once, that the vast ocean which 
surrounds Ireland makes the Irish ‘a melancholy 
ee or Perhaps it may in some measure account 

or this morbid tendency, which is a national char- 

acteristic ; but I would rather think that with 
them, as in all artistic natures, tragedy and comedy 
touch very closely, and that quick sympathy in 
either joy or sorrow comes readily to them. 


THE SLAVE AND THE COOLIE. 


Tue difference between the slave and the coolie is 


given by Mr Cooper in his book entitled A Lost 
Continent. It is a distinction, but with scarcely 
any difference, as the hardships of either class are 
distressing to contemplate. When Mr Cooper 
writes of A Lost Continent he alludes to Africa, 
which is nothing less than a slave-mine, from 
whence human beings are drawn to enrich unscru- 
pulous traders and supply eastern civilisation with 
its chief luxury. Herein lies the secret of the 
mischief and difficulty of the problem attending 
slavery and its suppression, So long as the 


years old, of both sexes, piling the canes on the 
elevator which conveyed them to the crushing- 
wheel. Toiling away for their very lives in the 
broiling sunshine, the = little wretches kept a 
constant eye upon a formidable cow-hide whip, 
wielded by a negro, who stood ready to crack it 
across their backs if they were idle or ate the sugar- 
cane. When he left the children to visit the negro 
barrack, the narrator two ferocious Cuban 
blood-hounds, which are trained to run down and 
attack n only. The negroes’ rooms he de- 
scribes as filthy horrible dens, about fourteen feet 
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square, walls black with dirt, and no means of admit- 
ting daylight or air except by the door ; a wooden 
table, bench, and bedstead, the sole furniture ; 
the remnants of a filthy blanket on the bed, while 
the worst filth covered the floor; furniture and 
walls being alive with vermin. In each of these 
pestiferous dungeons lived a whole family in a 
condition more foul and d ed than any beasts 
of the field. The impo African seldom lives 
longer than five years. ‘Eighteen hours a day for 
six days out of seven under a Cuban sun is horrible 
brutality, and soon wears out even the magnificently 
werful frame of the African, whose strength is 
ept constantly exerted to its utmost efforts by the 
Tach of the slave-driver’? ‘What I saw of slavery 
on the Cuban plantations filled me with horror of 
the institution, and b ogre did away with my 
previous leaning towards it in the milder form,’ 

says Captain Townshend. 
Thus much for the poor African slave. Now let 
us glance at what Mr Cooper calls ‘a new slave- 
e, which has sprung up within the last forty 
years under the name of immigration.” In other 
words, the coolie. The immigrant is not actually 
sold at first, like the slave. i is made to sign a 
contract, whereby he becomes the property, de facto, 
of another; and as this other man’s property, he 
can be sold by him as though he were a slave. In 
fact, ‘What is the price of coolies to-day?’ is as 
common a question among those who deal in 
them as the. price of stocks would be on ’Change. 
Captain Townshend, whom we have already quoted, 
says: ‘Though the fate of the poor African slave 
in Cuba is horrible, that of the unfortunate Asiatic 
who is serving under contract struck me as even 
more pitiable. The wan face, feeble frame, and 
dejected looks of the wretched Chinamen were 
absolutely painful to see’ Having enjoyed the 
blessings of freedom in his own country, the poor 
Chinaman finds it is lost as soon as he has signed 
the contract and gone on board ship to a distant 
land. On reaching Cuba, he shares the fate of the 
negro slave, against which he rebels very often, 
and either runs away or engages in some trade in 
the large towns, or wanders at large forlorn and 
heart-broken. It is against the law to subject him 
to the lash or sell him, but the law is set aside in 
either case. The coolie signs a contract for seven 
ears, at the end of which time the government lays 
ds on him, keeping him still a prisoner; ‘so 


| that not even after seven or more years of slavery 


does the unfortunate Chinaman regain his liberty.’ 

But if the coolies are hardly treated in the 
islands, they are inhumanly dealt with in Peru. 
In twenty years ninety thousand of them perished ; 
and the death-rate on the from China to 
Peru in the immigrant ships has been twenty-five 
per cent. They are hired to labour in the guano- 
work, and are goaded to action under the lash. 
The negro overseers are armed with the lash of 
four plaits of cow-hide. The weapon is not put 
into requisition until towards the end of the day 
—about four o’clock—when the strength of the 
coolies begins to flag, and they shew signs of falling 
short of their allotted task, and the punishment 
then ey is too harrowing for description. 
It is little short of murder. 

The truth of treatment such as this existing in 
Peru has been fully borne out by men of note. 
Sir Charles Wingfield says: ‘The fate of the 
imported coolie is abominable. . . . There is a 


military force to guard them, and to crush any 
violence to which despair may drive the most 
timid of men. Hope of escape, save by death, 


there is none ; hence suicide is a common prac- - 


tice regularly estimated in the probable cost of the 
labour supply.’ 

Mr Thomas, the American Minister at Lima, 
says: ‘I am prepared to say that the treatment 
of these unfortunate Chinese, thus forced violently 
from their homes by the landholders of Peru, b: 
whom crowds of them are employed, is more hars 
than that to which the slaves in the United States 
were formerly subjected.’ 

In the list of Property for sale, coolies rank 
among the pigs and horses and oxen. 

And now a word as to the nature of these 
‘contracts,’ which the victims so ignorantly sign. 
Bishop Patterson gave it as his opinion that it was 
not possible for any trader to make a bond fide 
contract with any of the natives (speaking of South 
Sea Islanders) ; contracts therefore are frauds. The 
government of the United States does not recog- 
nise them, and made it felony for American ships 
to carry coolies under labour-contracts in any part 
of the world. They are wholly unnecessary in- 
ducements, as the Chinamen, as we shewed in a 
former article in the Journal, are only too glad to 
better their fortunes, and make excellent immi- 

ts. But they will not work as slaves, especi- 
ally when they find that they have been deceived 
and have fallen into a pit for seven years, from 
which there is no delivery save by enduring a 
eruel bondage, rather than suffer which many 
prefer death. 

The accounts from Peru, as late as a year ago, 
shew no diminution of their sufferings. In a letter 


which Mr Cooper in his Appendix, dated 


1875, it says: ‘They are driven from their Jairs 
before daybreak by a brutal black-fellow on horse- 
back, who follows them as the whipper-in does a 
pack of hounds, They start away without food, 
and about eleven or twelve in the day a cob of raw 
maize is given to each one; or, in some cases, 
nearly a pound of boiled rice. They are kept at 
work for the rest of the day, and after darkness 
has set in they are permitted to return to their 
lairs. Before being dismissed, however, they are 
given another cob of corn. With no other food 
they frequently get ill, when they are removed 
to the bensiiet—a bourne from which, according 
to subsequent description, no patient ever returns 
—to die. As soon as their first term of contract 
is over, they are re-entered upon the estate, and 
this is repeated over and over again tothe same 
man, if he happens to live. The survivors, in fact, 
are given the names of those who die, and who, 
had they lived, would have had several years more 
to work before the expiration of their term. 
Thousands commit suicide on the various guano 
islands ; as many as ten or a dozen in a —T 
find the sean of jumping from some hi 
place into the sea.’ 

These are a few of the facts culled from Mr 
Cooper’s book, which might be aptly termed a tale 
of horrors, We read of the slavery of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt, and many of us, at our ease, look 
upon that time as an historical epoch which could 
find no parallel in later times; but a glance at 
these recorded horrors, which rival any that have 
preceded them in the world’s history, shews that 
our advancement has yet to progress to a higher 
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point, and that our civilisation cannot lay claim 
to ection until we have risen as a nation and 
invited others to follow, in setting the oppressed 
ones free. 


CATCHING TARTARS. 
A RUSSIAN OFFICER'S STORY. 


‘You English talk about “catching a Tartar,”’ says 
Lieutenant Dmitri Sobolyoff, as we sit at the open 
window of Anton’s Hotel, in the main thorough- 
fare of Orenburg, watching the camels filing across 
the road to the great mar “gy and the bullet- 
headed children, with the flat, sallow face and 
narrow eyes of the genuine Tartar breed, rolling 
in the dust of the street below. ‘ You.English 
talk of “ catching a Tartar,” but with us in Russia 
it’s just the other way—in all our stories it’s the 
Tartar that gets caught himself. We haven't 
forgotten their conquest of us in the thirteenth 
century ; and to this day, in Kazan and the other 
towns of the Volga, where there are many of them, 
youll see fine fights every now and then between 
the Tartars and the Russian workmen. And as 
for stories—why, I wouldn’t mind betting that, 
the first jest-book of ours that you open, you’ll 
light upon half-a-dozen anecdotes of a Tartar being 
ral in by a Russian. Do you know the one about 
the two horses? Well, a Russian and a Tartar 
were crossing the steppe together, the Tartar 
mounted on a fine black horse, the Russian on 
an old broken-down white one. When night 
came, the Tartar proposed that they should watch 
turn about. “ Not I!” says the Russian ; my horse 
isn’t worth stealing, and i don't care whether they 
steal yours or not!” and with that he lay down to 
sleep. Well, the Tartar, who was a lazy fellow, 
and didn’t much enjoy the idea of watching all 
night by himself, — to exchange horses ; 
which was done. Thereupon, to his. great dismay, 
the Russian very coolly lay down to sleep again. 
“ What now?” says the Tartar. “ Why ?” says the 
Russian, “ what’s the good of my keeping watch 
now? the robbers won't see my black horse in 
the dark ; but they Il see your white one fast 
enough !”” 

Encouraged by my approval of this time- 
honoured Russian joke—though I have heard it 
said that white objects, such as white-painted 
ships, are, in reality, less* recognisable in the 
dark than black ones—the lieutenant calls for 
another glass of cognac, and sips it with true 
national gusto. 

‘ We, however, use the term “catching a Tartar,” 
in a metaphorical sense,’ observe I. 

‘Ah! just so, Well, I’ve seen some pretty 
good cases of that too; and, curiously taungh, the 
most perfect of all was an adventure that happened 
to myself, about two years ago. Would you like 
to hear it?—You’re sure you won’t have some 
cognac? Well, ’pon my word of honour, you’re 
the first Englishman I ever met that wouldn’t 
take liquor when it was offered him! You'll 
have a glass of tea though, at all events ?— 
Waiter ! a glass of tea for this gentleman. 

‘Well, I was in St Petersburg the winter before 
last, and a fine time I had of it there. That’s the 


* A knowledge of this fact has, we believe, been fre- 
=~ taken advantage of by blocade-runners, who to 
essen the risk of capture paint their ships white.—Ep. 


place for a man to live, instead of a hole like this, 
where there’s nothing to do but to drink cognac, 
and smoke papirosst (paper cigarettes), or sit on the 
boulevard om watch the Ural flowing past under- 
neath! That winter, I do believe, I was out every 
night—balls, dinners, the opera, the French theatre, 
and what not; and as for cards—why, I lost a 
thousand roubles (1.150) in one week! Ah! 
those were the days if you like ! 

‘Now, I ought to tell you—if you weren’t in St 
Petersburg that winter—that, just about that time, 
there was a great to-do about street-robberies. 
There are always plenty of them, every winter, 
for that matter; but at this particular time 
there seemed to be quite an epidemic of robbing. 
One fellow, in particular, seemed to have a regular 
system of his own; he used to take an izvoshtchik 
(cabman), and make him drive slowly about the 
streets after dark, till somebody came in sight 
with a specially good fur cap on ; and then, while 
the cabman put his horse to the gallop, the thief 
would lean Serwund, snatch off the man’s cap as he 
passed, and be out of sight in a moment. How- 
ever, he caught a Tartar at last ; for a man who 
had heard of him, went out one night with a new 
fur cap tied on tightly ; and when the thief clutched 
at it, he seized him by the wrist, whisked him out 
of the drosky on to the pavement, and gave him 
such a thrashing, that every limb of his body was 
as soft as kasha (buckwheat porridge). 

‘ But this was not all. For now there began to 
get abroad strange tales of people who had gone 
out to evening-parties and never come home again 
—of cabmen with rich furs and silks found in their 

ssession, which they couldn’t account for—of 

odies discovered under the ice of the canals— 
and other tales of the kind; till at last there 
was a regular panic, and no lady would stir out 
alone after dar: As a matter of course, while 
all these pretty stories were going about, they 
revived, for the hundredth time, the old tale 
of a lady being put under the ice of the Moika 
Canal by a cabman, and her husband happening to 
recollect the number of the cab, and tracing the 
man out by it. I’ve heard the tale myself at least 
fifty times, and there’s no more truth in it than 
in the History of Bova Korolévitch (a mythical 
Russian champion) ; but people wii believe it, for 
all that. 

‘Well, as you may think, when these things 
became the stock subject of talk throughout the 
whole town, the fellows at our mess must have 
their say about them too ; and, after a time, they 
became a regular subject of dispute with us after 
dinner. Most of the subalterns—and I myself 
among them, I must confess—pooh-poohed the 
whole thing, and said it was nothing more than a 
big hoax, got up to take in people who knew no 
better ; but the older heads among us, who had 
seen such things before, thought otherwise. They 
allowed that there might be a good deal of exag- 

eration about some of the stories ; but, neverthe- 
ess, they maintained that these rascalities were 
going on, and that it was no use saying they were 
not. At last, one night, when the argument had 
run pretty high, our senior major, a battered old 
fellow, who had been all through the Crimean 
War, said to me very quietly: “ Well, you ’ll begin 
to believe in these things when you get a taste of 
them yourself.” And so I did, too, as you shall 
hear. 
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‘That was a great winter in St Petersburg for 
fancy-balls—things that I am very fond of, for you 
can get more sport out of them than anything else 
I know. Dozens of times, for a wager, I’ve gone 
to one in some ee disguise, and not one of my 
comrades, though they were all there, could find 
me out; and rare fun it used to be next day, when 
I repeated the things they had said in my hearing, 
and watched their faces of astonishment. 

‘ Well, one night, just after the New Year, there 
was a grand fancy-ball at Princess P——’s, and 
some oo fellows were invited, I among the 
number. A famous evening we had of it ; and it 
wasn’t till two o’clock—the very deadest and 
loneliast time of the whole night in fact—that I 
started to go home. 

‘ Now, I should tell you, that, as my luck would 
have it, I had just bought a new shoob (fur coat) 
the day before—a regular first-class Siberian, 
glossy as velvet, and covering me right down to 
the heels; so that, what with that, and what with 
my fur cap and collar, I was regularly rolled up 
like a parcel, and proof against any frost in Russia. 
But, unluckily, other people have eyes for good 
fur as well as one’s self ; and the moment my cab- 
man got his upon this new shoob of mine—worth a 
hundred and fifty roubles, good, if it was worth a 
kopeck—I saw them glitter like fire. Just for one 
moment—lI can’t deny it—the old major’s warning 
came back to me rather unpleasantly ; but I 
laughed it off, scrambled into the sledge, and away 
we went. 

‘There were two ways to get to my quarters— 
one rather long, but passing through well-fre- 
goi t one of the great buri unds, thro 
rt of the whole town. I 
it for granted, of course, that he’d go by the 
ene way ; and, indeed, being rather tired 
with having been on my feet all night, I fell asleep 
before I could see whether he did or not. 

‘All at once I was awakened by the sledge 
stopping suddenly ; and the first thing I saw when 
I looked out was the t black waste of the 
burial-ground right ahead, with the white graves 

linting here and there in the moonlight. Not a 

fiving soul in sight, not a sound to be heard ; 
everything was silent and lonely as if we had 
been in the middle of a desert. Then the fellow 
turns round to me, and says roughly: “ Get 
out ! 

“Whatever do you mean ?” asked I, pretending 
to be very much frightened. 

“Get out,” says he, “this minute!” and he 
jumps off the box and catches hold of me. 

‘ Now, before I go any farther, I must tell you 
that the character I had assumed that night was 
that of a demon—horns, tail, black face, fiery eyes, 
and all ; and really I looked a very grisly object ! 
I got the idea out of a book written by your Captain 
forget its name. 

‘Midshipman Easy,’ suggest I. 

‘Ah, that’s it; Midshipman Easy. Well, when 
the fellow caught hold of me, I scrambled out of 
the sledge in a helpless kind of way, as if I were 
frightened out of my wits. He seized my coat by 
the collar, and threw it open, my cap falling off 
at the same time; and there I stood revealed in 
all my terrors, as grim a demon as ever breathed 
fire, with a face as black as ink, and eyes flaming 
like live coals ! 


‘I’ve seen many men frightened in my time, 
but never anything like that fellow! For a 
moment he stood Tike a statue, with his eyes 
starting out of his head ; and then he gave a yell 
that you might have heard a mile off, and fell 
flat on his face as if he were killed ; and I sat 
down on the rim of the sledge, and laughed till 
every grave in the churchyard ha-ha’d in answer. 

‘ However, I had something more to do than to 
sit there laughing ; so, as soon as I got my breath 
again, I bundled the fellow neck and crop into 
the sledge, got on the box myself, and drove as 
hard as I could pelt to the nearest police-station, 
When I got there in my diabolical guise, I created 
almost as great a sensation as I had done with my 
friend the cabman ; but the whole business was 
soon explained, and when they heard the story, 
there was such a laugh that it almost tore the 
roof off. The fellow who took down my evidence 
could hardly write for laughing ; and when the 
poor cabman himself began to come to again, the 
first thing he saw was my horned head and fiery 
eyes hanging over him in a glare of firelight, 
and roars of infernal laughter making the air 
ring ; whereupon he fainted again, worse than 
before. 

‘I didn’t want to be hard upon the poor chap 
after the fright I’d given him ; but the inspector 
said that now that the thing had got to such a 
height, an example must be made, and he would 
see that the fellow got his deserts ; and so he did, 
too. But from that night forward, our officers 
never called me anything but “Izvoshtchikoff 
Strakh” (the cabman’s terror), and I haven’t got 
rid of the name yet.’ . 


THE TORTURE OF BEARING-REINS. 


The severe bearing-rein as used by coachmen 
generally is nothing more nor less than horrible 
and needless torture to the poor suffering horse— 
torture while in harness, and the cause of internal 
maladies when he is put back into his stall for 
food and supposed rest. If there is one thing 
more opposed to natural health than another it is 
the increased production and then the waste of the 
saliva which is so necessary to the functions of the 
body. Who ever saw a horse in a field foamin 
at the mouth? Who ever saw a properly bitte 
hunter do so when ridden to hounds in an easy bit 
and obedient to alight hand? Inever saw it, nor 
do I think that any one else has seen it.; therefore, 
to begin with, the position of the carriage-horse’s 
head, gagged with a bearing-rein, out of place, and 
that profusion of saliva ever falling from the mouth, 
must shew something essentially wrong. The 
perpetually tossing head arises from the fevered 
state of the poor animal, and his consequent 
attempts to get rid of an irritating infliction, and 
not from the vulgar idea of a fiery wish to be put 
in action. Of this I am certain, that the less 
artificial constraint you put into a horse’s mouth 
the better. The less you encumber his graceful 
limbs with lumber in the shape of harness the 
better. The freer you keep his limbs and his 
respiratory organs the longer he will serve you, and 
the greater will be the labour he will perform for 
you.—The Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 
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